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pranks, trying to prove he was one of them, only to be caught and sus-
pended, leaving Dickinson College in a bitter frame of mind which he
never completely forgot. In his public life he elicited little warmth of
friendship. One looks almost in vain among his legion of correspondents
for any who used informal address. Vice President William R. King,
who died in 1853, was almost the last of the few who wrote him as "Dear
Buchanan."
He endeavored to compensate for his lacks by seeking political power
and by cultivating an exaggerated sense of propriety. He assumed an
extremely dignified deportment, ever fearful lest he be charged with any
breach of decorum. He permitted litde familiarity; even his niece was
required to address him as "Mr. Buchanan" whenever anyone was pres-
ent. He naturally trusted few, in this state of mind, and insisted upon
overseeing all the details of matters under his charge. As President, he
was to spend countless hours of unremitting toil poring over the multi-
tude of papers which he required to pass over his desk. He would work
far into the night in an ancient dressing gown and slippers, chewing a
frayed cigar as he read and read. His cabinet, meanwhile, were to be
held at a distance, except the irrepressible Cobb; the President wished
them to realize they were subordinates. Behind his back they called
him "the Squire," in half-jocular recognition of his success in imposing
this inferiority upon them.
Another internal conflict which he had never resolved was religious.
He had been unable to enjoy any convincing "experience of salvation,"
and it troubled him. He tried to seek grace by constant church attend-
ance and private devotion, but as yet he had received no manifestation.
It was just another phase of himself that he somehow could not under-
stand, and his mounting years and presidential disasters were to make
his complexes moire troublesome.
Finally he was plagued by bad health. He had been ill, off and on, for
a decade. He had suffered from glandular difficulty in his heck and
from pblypus growths in the nasal passages, from which he had sought
relief by submitting to the crude operative techniques of the day. He
was also bothered by heart, trouble which recent arduous diplomatic
experiences in London had not helped. Now he was weakened by the
National Hotel disease from which he recovered slowly. These physical